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CHAPTER ONE 


WHY BOXING? 


hink of any bar fight or 

TT se fight you've fought 

or even witnessed, be- 

cause we often learn as much from the fights we watch as 

from those in which we participate. (Being less immediately 

concerned with blood and survival allows for the luxury of 
detachment and clearer analysis.) 

Think only about real fights, ones in which real people 
get really hurt. As someone once told me when I said that I'd 
been in a fight, “Is anyone dead? Is anyone in the hospital? If 
not, then it wasn’t a real fight. It was just fun and games." 

That means you must eliminate all the false and poten- 
tially dangerous nonsense you've seen in the movies. Forget 
all the chop-socky stuff of Chuck Norris, Steven Segal, and 
Jean-Claude Van Damme. Forget about the spinning round- 
house kicks to the head, the leaping sidekicks that topple 
300-pound goons, and all the rest. It may look great on the 
screen, but it doesn't work in real life-or-death, down-and- 
dirty fights for keeps on the street. 

While you're forgetting about the martial arts movies, 
eliminate all the examples of fistfighting that you may have 
seen on-screen. I'm thinking of the barroom brawls in John 
Wayne westerns or the fistfight in Shane. You know the type: 
repeated roundhouse swings to the head and no one breaks 


his hands or suffers damage to the head more serious than a 
trickle of blood from the corner of his mouth and some 
mussed-up hair. 

The movie brawl is meant to entertain. And it does 
entertain, especially in Wayne films (nobody beats The 
Duke, even today). Movie brawls don't represent bloody 
reality, however. 

So now you know the kind of fights we're dealing with 
in this book. We're dealing with the real thing. And in every real 
fight, win, lose, or draw, in which I've participated or 
watched, the issue was decided by a punch, usually a punch to 
the head. 

In other words, in genuine fights in bars, alleys, and oth- 
erwise unsupervised areas, the winner fought like a boxer. He 
used hard punches to put the loser on the ground. He used 
boxing skills in hand-to-hand combat. 

Nevertheless, nowadays, when the average American 
interested in developing hand-to-hand combat skills thinks of 
a fighting system, he automatically thinks of everything 
other than boxing. He may consider Japanese karate, 
Chinese kung fu, or Korean taekwon do. But he almost 
always thinks of some Oriental system of bare-handed com- 
bat instead of good ol’ American boxing. 

Such wasn’t always the case. 


BOXING: THE OLD-TIME 
METHOD OF SELF-DEFENSE 


It wasn't until World War II, when the United States 
fought the Japanese, that more than a handful of Americans 
thought about martial arts or Asian methods of hand-to-hand 
fighting. For purposes of propaganda, the average Japanese 
infantryman was portrayed as a kind of Superman. His skill 
at the sly tricks of Oriental fighting made that slight Japanese 
more than a match for an all-American boy a head taller and 
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30 pounds heavier. (Such tales made it easier to nuke or 
napalm the Japanese into submission, rather than fight him 
at close quarters.) The mythical Japanese used jujutsu or 
judo, so those were the styles Americans took to studying. 

Look at military, police, and civilian self-defense manu- 
als from the 1940s and 1950s, and you'll notice that nine- 
tenths of them teach a style labeled “combat judo," "modified 
jujutsu,” or some similar concoction. Whatever the precise 
name, it always contained the magic word “"jujutsu" or 
"judo." Such names were even used when the system taught 
hadn't the slightest resemblance to genuine Japanese styles. 
The names were enough to sell to the public. James Bond 
and Johnny Quest's bodyguard, Race Bannon, both used 
judo because judo was the hip thing to know. 

Karate remained something mysterious in the United 
States well into the 1960s. Oddjob, of course, used karate 
in Goldfinger (not to mention that dastardly bolo), but most 
of both the bad guys and good guys in the movies stuck to 
more mundane methods of fighting. Karate was still a spe- 
cial trick: when Muhammad Ali wanted to add an aura to 
the punch with which he knocked out Sonny Liston in 
their second fight, Ali called it a "karate punch" (really it 
was just a well-timed straight right). Karate was still some- 
thing exotic, but it was gaining on boxing in the popular 
press and our imaginations. 

The kung-fu craze of the early 1970s sealed the domi- 
nance of Oriental martial arts over boxing in the public's 
mind. The Kung Fu TV show and all those Bruce Lee movies 
spurred on a horde of lesser imitators (think of Billy Jack or, 
better yet, don't). Now, any action hero worth his salt is 
more likely to launch a spinning round kick than he is to 
throw a one-two combination. 

But in real life, boxing still works, and it works better 
than most Asian martial arts. And it has worked well in the 
West for 200 years or more. Until well after World War II, 
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boxing was what Americans studied when they wanted to 
learn about unarmed combat. 


THE ORIGINS OF BOXING 


Boxing is sometimes referred to as “the noble science of 
self-defense," and that's exactly how modern boxing devel- 
oped: as a practical means of self-defense for the street. 

From ancient literature and archaeological discoveries, 
we know that the ancient Greeks and Romans boxed. We 
also know that ancient boxing was crude compared to mod- 
ern styles. The Greeks used clubbing and roundhouse blows 
and gave little thought to footwork and defense. The 
Romans, never a people to shun blood, developed a kind of 
spiked glove or hand wrap, the cestus. It made a boxer's 
punches more dangerous, often deadly. 

During the Middle Ages, boxing was rarely practiced as 
a sport. Even the limited skills of the ancient pugilists seem 
to have been lost. Boxing skills wouldn't have been much 
use for the sort of hand-to-hand combat employed in 
Medieval times, either; just try to punch it out bare-fisted 
against a warrior covered in chain mail and wielding a 
broadsword, and you'll just have your head handed to you 
(quite literally). Europeans, with access to weapons and tech- 
nology, eventually learned to defeat knights in armor by 
deadlier means than fisticuffs; longbows, crossbows, and 
firearms did the trick. It was only the disarmed peasants of 
the Orient who had to develop bare-handed martial arts to 
battle samurai and the like. That's why those unarmed 
Asians usually lost their fights and remained peasants. 

Those same developments in weapons technology (espe- 
cially the invention of gunpowder and the development of 
firearms) that brought an end to a thousand years of dominance 
for armored horsemen on European battlefields also led indi- 
rectly to the development of modern boxing. When guns made 
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heavy armor obsolete, they also made battle-axes, morning 
stars, and similar heavy, hand-carried weapons less desirable. 
What was needed were a fast and light sword and an efficient 
way to fight with it. Thus was born modern fencing; that is, 
swordfighting based not on the hack-and-slash tactics of a man 
in armor, but rather on speed, footwork, and, above all, the 
straight lunge. From fencers, fistfighters in the West learned to 
throw straight punches—the basis of modern boxing. 

James Figg, an 18th-century Englishman, is usually con- 
sidered to have been the first heavyweight boxing champion 
and the father of modern boxing. Figg developed the funda- 
mentals of effective fistfighting: straight punches that land 
with bone-breaking force and the skills of slipping and 
blocking necessary to defend against those punches. 

Figg fought not only in the prize ring for sport and 
money, but also in the streets for survival. His techniques of 
fist fighting were as applicable in hand-to-hand combat as 
they were between the ropes. It was no accident, then, that 
James Figg was a master of many forms of combat. He 
taught fencing, the broadsword, and the quarterstaff in addi- 
tion to boxing. 

London in the mid-1700s was a big, booming interna- 
tional port, and there were no such things as policemen. It 
could be a dangerous place for those who didn't know how 
to defend themselves. Figg realized that we don't always have 
a weapon on hand, and sometimes we must fight unarmed. 
Therefore he developed boxing as an effective means of 
streetfighting without weapons. Figg made a good living by 
teaching English gentlemen how to defend themselves 
against ruffians and riffraff by means of knockout punches. 

From those beginnings under James Figg, boxing grew 
more and more popular, both as a sport and a practical 
means of self-defense. In England and America, it always 
used to be that when someone "knew how to fight,” that 
meant that he knew how to box. 
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